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recent studies of Boas, Matthews, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, Dorsey, Fewkes, 
Mooney, Hewitt, etc. None of these investigators are included in the 
list of references, reliance being placed on Reville. Totemism and animal- 
cult are distinguished. Totemism is often social rather than religious. 
The " sun-worship theocracy " (p. 28) of the Natchez is given too much 
importance, perhaps. The deities of the civilized peoples of Mexico and 
Peru often " hovered between spirits and gods," as the names given them 
sometimes indicate. 

Wie denkt das Volk UBER die Sprache? Plaudereien iiber die Eige- 
nart der Ausdrucks- und Anschauungsweise des Volkes von Professor Dr. 
Friedrich Palle. Dritte, verbesserte Auflage von Professor Dr. Oskar 
Weise. Leipzig & Berlin : B. G. Teubner, 1904, pp. v, 112. 

The first edition of this really interesting and useful little book appeared 
in 1889. A glance at the section titles and the index (pp. 127-153, 2 
cols, to the page in the old) shows that Dr. Weise, who edited it after the 
death of the author, has made a good many changes, both of addition and 
of omission. The topics treated are : Folk and language, relation of sound 
and idea, choice and significance of names, history and use of personal 
names, number in the mouth of the folk, vanished speech-consciousness, 
culture-historical deposits in language, clearness of folk-speech, vocabulary 
of dialect, vivacity of presentation, convenience, liberties of folk-speech. 
On page 15 attention is called to the references to peculiarities of bodily 
organs, etc., in Latin names: Flaccus ("flabby"), Brutus ("heavy"), Len- 
tulus ("slow"), Balbus ("stammerer"), Lurco ("glutton"), Naso ("big 
nose"), Nasica ("sharp-nose"), Labeo ("thick lips"), Capito ("block- 
head"), Calvus ("bald"), Varus ("crooked leg"), etc. At another ex- 
treme was the German patriots, who named their daughters Gneisenauette 
and Blikherin. " Fanny," as a diminutive of Franziska, obtained currency 
in Germany from the name of the heroine of Fielding's novel published in 
1742. To literary influences are due also the run of Edgar and Edmund 
(King Lear), Richard (Scott's Ivanhoe and Talisman), Flora (Scott's 
Waverley), etc. In central Germany the military records reveal a peasant's 
son with the name of Florian Stephan Tertulliani! The governmental re- 
naming of the Jews produced many such appellations as Lowental, Veilchen- 
feld, etc. Among interesting number terms and phrases may be cited the 
following: A nine-skin man (Leipzig = " a sly fellow"), nine-wise (Low 
German = " very wise"), seven league boots, a face like three (or seven) 
days of rainy weather, take your seven baked pears, and go, the food is 
already -warmed Jif teen times, he has only three senses, he can't count up to 
three, he is three cheeses high, etc. The expressions "eine alte Jungfer, ein 
silbernes Hufreisen, die Stadt Dusseldorf, Messinghorn, ein vier blattriges 
Kleeblatt," etc., represent curious appositions to which the ear has become 
accustomed. Innumerable are such turns of folk-speech as "to be all ear," 
" to run one's legs off," " to be nothing but skin and bone," " to be beside 
one's self " (pp. 69-73). 

The richness of dialects in names for animals, synonyms, onomatopoeic 
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terms, euphemisms, etc., is noted. H. Schrader collected over 500 similes 
and idioms for drinking. Among the " liberties " taken by folk-speech may 
be mentioned the Tyrolean die Menschin, and the die Dingin of several 
dialects. 

Although the author naturally confines himself very much to German 
words and phrases, the English student of folk-speech and folk-etymology 
will read this book to great advantage. 

Sociological Papers, by Francis Galton, E. Westermarck, P. Geddes, 
E. Durkheim, Harold H. Mann, and V. V. Branford, with an Intro- 
ductory Address by James Bryce, President of the Society. Published 
for the Sociological Society, London : Macmillan & Co., 1904. Pp. 
xviii, 292. 

This volume consists chiefly of the papers read during the spring and 
summer of 1904 before the newly formed Sociological Society, at its first 
session. The names of the authors guarantee good contents. The article 
of most interest to the folk-lorist is Professor Westermarck's " On the Posi- 
tion of Woman in Early Civilization " (pp. 145-160). The other topics 
treated are the origin and use of the word sociology, eugenics (its scope 
and aim), civics (as applied sociology), life in an agricultural village in 
England, the relation of sociology to the social sciences and to philosophy, 
sociology and the social sciences. To most of the papers are appended 
discussions and written communications by other sociologists. Dr. Wes- 
termarck cites evidence to show " how little we know at present about the 
real causes on which the position of woman in the various human societies 
depends," and how incorrect, in so far as the earlier stages of culture are 
concerned, is the dictum that " a people's civilization may be measured by 
the position held by its women." For " even where the position of the 
female sex, from a legal, religious, and social point, is disgracefully low, the 
women, in spite of their physical weakness, are not quite unable to influence 
the men, and even to make their husbands tremble." The common invest- 
ing of women with a certain mystery has often led to man's fear of, or re- 
spect for, their magic powers. Economic conditions also vary the position 
of woman among uncivilized races. The husband's " rights " are often not 
so absolute as many have supposed. Custom must be distinguished from 
mere tyranny. 

A. F. C. 



